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Wanted: A Philosophy of 


American Education 


By JOSEPH JUSTMAN 


Brooklyn College 


ry.’ 
NATION 1s currently mobilizing to meet 


material shortages in school facilities and teach 


ing manpower. But the troubles affecting public 


education lit deeper than that; and while th 
material needs must sooner or later be met, ther 
is danger that the deeper issues may be permitted 
to go unresolved. Lhe volume of mounting criti 
that the disturbed 


Much o 


par nts, 


ciIsmM Serves NOLICE publi 1S 


about its schools this criticism comes 


directly from laymen taxpayers, and 


concerned citizens Lhe public schools 


other 


have their strong detenders, but also far too many 


detractors. The latter cannot simply be dis 


missed as prejudiced or uninformed: they need 
to be properly answered. An atte mpl to produc 
inswer finds the 
within itself Many 


cator with a record of devoted service to publi 


such an educational prolession 


divided a respon ible edu 


} 


schools will admit that some of the criticisms 


though perhaps too sweeping, have a foundation 
of truth 


It is paradoxical that at a time hen the edu 


cational prote on Contains so many compet nt 


specialists it should be without a strong, articu 


late leadership, able to explain the purposes and 


methods of the schools in clear, convincing 


The 


people, but in the confusion which beset 


terms fault is not in any scarcity of able 


educa 
should wish to return to the 
ls held by 
generations ago, but we 


belief With the 


social science and psychology within this century 


tion kew ot us 


deceptively simple cree most educators 


several envy them the 


security of their idvances ol 


we should be able to mold for our schools a 


sounder, more tenable educational philosophy 


than they had then. ‘This we have patently failed 
to do 

American education seems to hay 5 wa 
As late as 25 or 30 vears 


body of 


i 
ivOo, We appt ired to be 


doctrine for our 


American life 


tart 


accumulating a basi 


schools, rooted in the conditions of 


and reflecting the American spirit. Having 


were 


ed with a borrowed European tradition, we 


| ! 
1 blended of the 


busy creating our own tradition 
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the past and the emerging ideals of the 


present. Lhe high school, combining taith on the 


I 


ilues of liberal learnin hope that such 


values could be extended to all the people was 


American institution; the junior 


t repre scntative 


school with il CHSILIVENCS to childre 1 


high 


rowinyv into adolescence, w another In ae 


commodating to individual difference liversily 


ing school programs and ba iching method 


on a sensible balance of “1 and etlort’™ in 


lcarning, we were moving \ a better edu 


cation hey voices were the le nuticia 


s< hool 


tion of the ind te proposed i solution t 


back the clock I 


vyhen a comm bot 


merely turnin 
Golden A 
pioneering “'¢ irdinal Principle 
when Wich like Inglis 


Bagley, Judd 


problems mn 
refer to the nov 
promulgated th 
mdary Education,’ 
Suzzallo, Paul Monroe, ¢ 
H. C. Morrison, and Thomas Briggs were 
oping a design for Ameri n educatse 


John De 


nt See 
ubberles 
devel 


m outlined 


in the main by 


\n interruption of tl from the 


education 


militant Oppositior CSSLVE 


One ol the sins with 1 | } ve education 
sin of pride 


link 
| 


educational 


be righttlully charged thy 


education made little elfort to 


vith the emerging American 


tradition or to find common ground between 


and other contemporary chool doctrine. Em 


phasis was on its uniquen on its essential 


from past ind present practice 


dissoc ation 


everything that not Progressive was tradi 


tional, hence to be shunned. It belabored its near 


illic is enthusiastically as its enemu« making 


listinction between those \ | y receive 


disa 


not receptive if 


little « 
it with sympathetth mination and othe 
idherents if 
had 


whe 1 


who 1 ere 


demanded ICCC Plane one 


init pro! 
to take all of it or me even ata time 
aking, when vol 
offered 


lucation was o1 


its substance 


umes coming Oo amended 


, . 
Versions ¢ what Progr ive ¢ 


what it me It rated some basically rea 


' 
propa 


sonable 1d¢ with unreasonable vehemence 
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and, in the end, was carried away by its own 


ardor. Progressive education became the prey 
of its own powerful propaganda and the victim 
of its excesses. 

[here are principles of Progressive education 
which, through temperate presentation and use, 
would impress most people with their merit: the 
thesis, for example, that nothing in education is 
of greater importance than the child—not the 
fixed routines of the school, nor the stated ob 
jectives of a course of study, nor the orderly proc 
esses of teaching. But the strength of this prin 
ciple has been vitiated by its extreme application 
Rightful insistence on centering attention on the 
child the that the 
child 


world of learning is his oyster, the child is made 


has somehow led to notion 


creates his own education. Though the 


to feed upon himself out of his own meager 


store of “experience.” ‘Leaching time that could 


be expended in enriching the child’s mind with 


mankind's intellectual and artistic treasures is 


spent in observing, recording, and interpreting 


inanities of behavior which will be outgrown 


anyway, Obsession with inner “needs” has tended 
to transform education into a kind of psycholog 


ical nursing. Straightforward instruction is de 


emphasized and sometimes deprecate d. Thes« 


and other excesses have lowered Progressive 
education in the public esteem and given comtort 
to its enemies with their own axes to grind 

It is unlikely that Progressive education will 
disappear as a force in public education; much of 
it that is good has been accepted in practice by 


schoolmen who are not its devotees. But, however 


it may turn out, Progressive education seems to 
have forfeited its opportunity to lead American 
\ philosophy of 


education out of the wilderness 


education cannot be crammed down people's 


throats: they must feel it to be true in the marrow 
of their bones and look with trust and approval 


upon the leaders who attempt to give it ex 


pression, It must catch and reflect their temper, 


not arouse their distemper, Progressive educa 


tion continue to feed into the stream of 


American education but is not likely to constitute 


Hay 


its main current, 
If Progressivism its inadequate as a philosophy 
of American education, so is its opposition at the 


other extreme Ihe latter is currently in the 


spotlight, capitalizing on the mistakes of Pro 


gressive education and organizing the ranks of 
the discontented. But such positive ideas as it has 


are not new, and had they carried conviction, they 
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would have been accepted earlier when presented 
in more urbane fashion in the writings of Irving 
Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, Norman Foerster, and 
others. The strength of this opposition lies in its 
criticism. It aims its shafts well, hitting vulnerable 
targets in the American school system—slipshod 
ness in maintaining standards, concern with 
numbers at the expense of quality, dilution of 
subject matter, pedagogical softness, and the like. 
To the that it 


manding correction, its influence is salutary. 


extent exposes weaknesses de- 
gut it is too drastic in condemnation; it employs 
the devices of the rabble rouser rather than of the 
professional, and, once its criticism is spent, the 
weaknesses of its own position stand revealed. 

Among other things, American education is 
accused of being anti-intellectual. Perhaps such 


a charge, in milder form, is justified. But, con 
fronted with the need of submitting an alterna 
tive plan of education, the people who make this 
themselves to be, if not un 


accusation show 


intellectual, at least very tired thinkers. Instead 
of producing a program of education tailored to 
old 
‘fundamentals,’ 


frills,”’ 


“mediocrity” 


present requirements, they dust off the 


We 


“content,” discard 


cliches must return to 


emphasize ‘fads and 


in general cease catering to 


and 4 


these are slogans, not a responsible attempt to 
meet educational problems. Which fundamentals, 
what content? Is education for health a fad o1 
frill? Intellectual mediocrity spells, in statistical 
than 100,000,000 Americans who 


terms, more 


must be educated. What sort of education will 
be afforded them? Underlying these slogans is an 
old conception of education aimed primarily 
at imparting strong academic training to thos 
intellectually privileged to profit from it, a con 
ception not readily made explicit, since to do so 
might incur public disapproval. If this is the 
theory of education, both its ends and its means 
are faulty. A plan of public education should 
manitest equal concern for all the people, not 
favor a small segment. And experience has ap 


Western 


Europe, long the proponents of a rigorous aca 


parently convinced some nations of 


demic training for the elite, that such training 
falls short of its purpose. Perhaps these critics 
do offer a democratic theory of education which 
does not run away from current problems but 
faces up to them; if so, it is well concealed. 


American education cannot afford to drift 


midway between the extremes of the left and the 


right. It must steer itself in a channel marked 
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out by its own positive convictions. These con- 
victions cannot be formed impulsively at the be 
hest of this or that pressure group but hammered 
out in the forge of experience, taking account of 
the conditions of American life as they are and 
are likely to be, and the nature of the child and 
man to be educated. To do this, it will be nec 
essary to resume the patient task of fusing demo 
cratic values with the hard-headed facts of social 
science, psychology, and empirical common sense, 
two decades 


interrupted ove ago when the 


impassioned doctrinaires took over, 
What is a philosophy of education and what 
are some of its essentials? Educational philosophy 


has lost in practical usefulness by attempted 


identification with one or another of the phil 


osophical systems of thought. To conceive of 
a] 


educational philosophy as an extension of Ideal 


ism, Realism, or Pragmatism to the realm of 


educational ideas is to overlook its vital practical 
purpose and to make of it an intellectual exer 
cise rather than a working plan of action, A 
philosophic system of thought, starting with a 
set of postulates, proceeds with air-tight logic 


Its mood is not indicative, but subjunctive 


“should be” rather than “‘is.” Its ethic may be 


remote from, or even at variance with, what 


people actually do. An educational philosophy 
is more earthy: it is rooted in people and thei 


ways, which may not always be logical; whil 


reflecting people's aspirations, it may not soar 
too high or it soars alone; it must keep in touch 
with changing events, hence itself be susceptuble 
to change. A philosophy of education fulfills 


its purpose if it offers a realistic, coherent syn 


goals 


thesis of ideas clarifying and rationalizing 


and the general processes by which they areé 
attainable. 

A philosophy of education may be assembled 
and interpreted by one person, but it is not 
created by him. Neither John Dewey nor Gio 
vanni Gentile created an educational philosophy 
each was sensitive and talented enough to capture 
the mood of a people and accord it int llectual 
expression. For the gifted insight of such a person 
there is no substitute in collective thinking, but 
it would be better if the formulation of a demo 
cratic philosophy of education could be a shared 
enterprise in which teachers, statesmen, social 
scientists, scle nists, psychologists, men of le tters, 
and the lay public participated, The needed in 


gredients of such a philosophy involve a scope 
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of knowledge exceeding the capacity of one per 
son. Group thinking also is instrumental in 
leavening judgment, moderating extremes, and 
eliciting plausible differences. \ democratic 
philosophy of education need not be monolithic: 
upon a base of common values a multiple struc 
ture can be projected. A monolithic philosophy 


is unlikely to be acceptable to all the people, 


and the prospect of shaping American schools 
from a single mold would be as depressing as it is 


farfetched 


An educational philosophy should be plain 


clear, and reducible to 


Lhe 


but on good thinking 


spoke nh, 


operational 
terms. premium ts not on 
Much of 


is couched in pseudo-meta 


deep” thinking, 
recent “educa 
tional philosophy” 
physical jargon intelligible only to a few initiates 


The 


of educational philosophy is to guide the conduct 


who converse with each other net purpose 


olf schools, and it must be intelligible to teachers 


and laymen who are not intellectual abstraction 


ists. It must not only deal with the stratospheric 


layers of education, but carry a message of 


practical responsibility to the school adminis 


trator, classroom teacher, parent and citizen 


For this and other reasons, the task of developing 


an educational philosophy should be removed 


from the private domain of the philosopher 


educational or otherwise—and lodged with more 


widely based groups of educated men and 


women 
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PROFILE 
ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, 


Crusading Metaphysician 


By MAXINE GREENE 


School of Education, New York University 


7 
hi} 


ago was pleading in the 


BOY-PRESIDENT,” who not so many years 


tones of an angelic 


doctor for “sheer cultivation of the intellectual 


virtues,” appears at first glance far removed 
from the doughty defender of academic freedom, 
the Hutchins of the last three years. The appar 
ent change of guise has discomforted numerous 
observers, particularly those who have long de 
looks of the 
Foundation and the educational point of view 
called Neo- Thomism. What is onc 


the Progressives’ favorite dragon abruptly trans 


cried the backward Great Books 


to think when 


forms himself into St. George? 


The essence of Dr, Hutchins’ peculiar contri 
bution to American educational thought may be 
found in the relationship between his two roles, 
which are quite clearly one, We must, however, 
approach him on two levels in order to under 
has been expressing his 


stand, because he 


thought on two levels since the early days. He 
has spoken with the voice of the experienced ad 
ministrator, which he unquestionably is, and 
with the voice of the 


like to be 


philosopher, which he 
would Phe important point is that 
philosopher and administrator have been bedded 
have 


down together in perfect harmony. ‘They 


had a single dream about the same utopia. 
In 1950, after 22 years at the head of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, Dr. Hutchins resigned to be 


come associate director of the Ford Foundation 
There were some who saw this to be a gracious 
exit from the educational arena, but they were 
They 
Advancement of 
195] 


rapidly disabused had only to glance at 


the Fund for the Education, 


set up by the foundation in to support 


“new and experimental programs” in education, 
programs imbued with the Hutchins philosophy 
They had only to note the $862,000 bestowed on 
Books 


Adult Education, another Ford subsidiary. Since 


the Great Foundation by the Fund for 
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May, 1954, when the former chancellor left the 
Ford Foundation to become president of the 
Fund for the Republic, no educator has been 
able to ignore the influence exerted in the educa 
tional field by means of the campaign for aca 


| 


demic freedom. 


Dr. Hutchins’ arena is larger now than when 
hie was a Mmcre chance llor. He plays gadfly today 
to newspaper publishers, American Legionnaires, 
and investigating committees, as well as to col 
lege professors. Since he has extended his path 


of flight 


cator has been diffused, and the specific contri 


so considerably, his influence as edu 


bution he makes to educational theory and prac 


tice has noticeably diminished. 


This does not, however, make him less inter 


esting to educators. For one thing, his criticism 


of public education and his recurrent pleas tor 


liberal education resound much louder now that 


they fall on so many thousands of ears. For an 


other, he speaks most frequently on behalf of 
teachers; and this puts upon us the obligation to 


listen and to weigh. He has repeatedly said 


that teachers must be “capable of independent 


thought and criticism’; and we are bound to 


lend an ear when he tells us it is our right and 


determine what the people 


re sponsibility to 


should know in order to become intelligent citi 
zens. He is affirming our freedom and independ 
think self 


appointed saviour, we are obligated to come be 
Mount 


ence; and, although we may him a 


fore the and attend to his call for ou 


salvation 
lo comprehend the nature of that call, it is 


necessary to see the thought of Dr. Hutchins’ 
whole, Dragon he may have seerned, but chame 


The 


orthodoxy 


leon he has never been rationale of his 


campaign against derives directly 
from the neo-Thomist or neo-Aristotelian point 


of view, which may currently be exerting its ma 
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medium of a man who 
fold. In 


Conflict in 


jor influence through the 
has left the 
books, “The 


cratic Society” 


academic both his recent 


Kducation in a Demo 
and “The University of Utopia,’ 


Hutchins makes the point that education is a 
| 


“secondary, dependent subject” which depends 


upon philosophy He believes that an appe il to 
the test of experience can never solve the im 
good 


None 


susceptible of scientific investiga 


portant questions about the good life, the 
society, and the nature and destiny of man 
of these are 
tion.” ‘lo solve them, one must turn to philoso 
absolute values 


We 


assume, on the basis of his own statements, that 


and to the hierarchy of 


phy 


which are fixed and self-evident can only 


his present activities in connection with aca 


demic freedom appear to him to be equally cle 


pendent upon his philosophic point of view 


In one of several expressions of his credo, 


Hutchins has written I believe that the truths 


of the Declaration are self-evident. | believe that 


they still awaken an instantaneous response in 


the hearts of all men. I believe that they con 


stitute the best weapon in the struggle in which 
we are engaged.” It is difficult to take exception 
to such ringing phrases; but they suggest what 
is most significant in the Hutchins point of view 
the preoccupation with the self-evident, with the 


Phe 


a proud refusal to validate 


eternal and abstract reverse of the coin is 
activity 


This 


argument or 
by the consultation of actual experienc 


should be remembered when some of his 


TOT e 


surprisil statements from the 


Mount 


public issue 


1g 
F.ducators have long been av 


theory have 


We 


decades the 


respcct to educational 


reiterate for two \ristotelian 


that 


him 


dictum man is a moral, intellectual, and 


familiar with 


task 


promote man’s intellectual development, it being 


spiritual being We are con 


viction that the primary of education is to 


the responsibility of home and church to nu 


“The 


system is the same in every age 


ture the spiritual aim of an educational 


and imh cvery $0 
system can exist: it 18 to im 


Man a 


animal “who 


ciety where such a 


man.’ man 1 


seck 


his highest felicity through the exercise and pet 


prove iall as a pre cml 


nently rational ind attains 


Journa 1950 
The Conflict 


York Harper 


Democratic Society 


New 
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fection of his reason.’’’ This signifies that educa 


tion must never subordinate its intellectual con 


cern to the fulfillment of need, to social adjust 
The 


vin vl do« 


ment, or to the promotion of social reform 


American Legion may still suspect the 


tor, but he has never wavered in this regard 
ideal of liberal education 


similarly 


His support of th 


has remained immutable He con 


tinues to joust with the “four horsemen of the 


philosophical apocalypse’ responsible for edu 


cational chaos in the United States, namely, 


relativism, scientism, skepticism, and anti-in 


tellectualism.” Reason tlowers, he believes, 


when man is enabled to take part in the “great 


conversation” that has proceeded throughout 


western histor He has consistently maintained 


that “the civilization we seek is the civilization 


of the dialogue, the civilization of the Logos,’’* 
i society where intelligence is equated with good 
citizenship 


The 


the liberal arts, the greatest productions of the 


carrier of this civilization 1s, of course 


human mind, Practically speaking, this implies 


that public education should be liberal educa 
transmission of the 


his 


minds 


tion in its classic sense: the 


great and unalterable truths about man, 


world, and his destiny, « xpressed by great 


through the centuries, enshrined forever in the 


vreat books 


Dr. Hutchins proposes a prescribed curriculum 


of liberal education from the beginning of el 


mentary school through a two-ye 
vith the 


eral, Hons pe cl ilized training iim 


quainting young peopl with mankind’s gre: 


think 


He not only proposes how 


ideas and of he Iping them reach felicity by 


ing for themselves 


I ducation is not 


he has disposed i well 


i discipline but a pl ictical activity, a means 


j 


by which the content of di ciplines is communi 


cated to those unfamiliar with it.’ It tollows 


that the teacher needs a liberal education, in 


tensive preparation in subject matter rather than 


training in method Dwight MacDonald quotes 


in apt comment on the establishment of the 


Fund for the Ady 


Hutchins is tr 


incement ot kducation 


ing what he couldn't 


Academic York Fund for 


1955 


Freedom 


rublic 


Lhe v oO mp Chicago Univ 


Chicago 





sell.” What the Fund bought, under the 
Hutchins aegis, was the Fifth Year Program to 
encourage liberal-arts training for teachers and 
to make professional training a simple matter 
requiring one year’s study. As long as the teach 
er shortage continues, the Hutchins Word will 
echo in the corridors of the schools. In this case 
it was set in gold, 

Hutchins has declared American education to 
be custodial in nature. By this he means that 
its results are left to chance, that it is governed 
by no coherent conception of the type of man it 
wishes to produce, He attributes the failure of 
the public schools to their responsiveness to pub 
lic need and want, since he believes that what the 
people need and want is not necessarily what 
they should have, The American people want, 
he thinks, power and success, which are wrong 
when judged in terms of the philosophic hier 
archy of values. What they ought to want is “to 
raise the level of mass cultivation,” to promot 
the intellectual development of each individual. 
Since the public does not understand this, edu 
cators should consult the firm criteria of philoso 
phy rather than the wants of the community 
when they define educational goals. 

Ideally, as he writes in “The University of 
Utopia,” educators ought to look to the inde 
The 


sity, serving as capstone and. symbol of the whole 


pendent university for definition. univel 
process of liberal education, should be the source 
and center of independent thought and criticism, 
of “the clarification and interpretation of basic 
It goes without saying that the univer 
the 


ideas,” 


sity, constructed after medieval model, 


should be a “locus of disputation” where the 


universal character of rational truth is demon 
strated, 

Insisting that educators have a duty to shape 
academic objectives, even in the absence of a 
“University of Utopia,” Hutchins has flatly said, 
“I do not think it is of the slightest importance 
what the majority in Osceola or Dead Coon Hol 
low think they want from the standpoint of the 
advice that we should give them as to the kind of 
educational system they should have.’ It can 
not be overemphasized that the great bad, to the 
Hutchins eye, is susceptibility to mass pressure 
and community demand, 


The Achilles heel of modern education, ac 


‘New Yorker, Dec, 3, 1955 p 67 


Journal of Higher Education, 23:33, Jan., 1942 
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cording to Dr. Hutchins, is its concern with pub- 
lic relations because of its preoccupation with 
money. “Every time a university takes another 
step in the direction of the service-state concept, 
or the public entertainment concept, or the hous- 
ing project concept of higher learning, every 
time it makes a concession to public pressure in 
order to get money, every time it departs from 
the 
pendent thought, it increases the confusion in 


idea of the university as a center of inde- 
the public mind about what a university is and 
makes it more difficult to present any rational 
appeal for the independence that the true uni 
versities are entitled,” 

The very institutions of tax exemption and tax 
support, according to this point of view, force the 
attention of educators to public opinion and 
thereby make them susceptible to popular de 
mand, Once they think in terms of giving people 
what they want, they have embarked on the road 
to political and social conformity, an attitude 


Aca 


demic freedom will be a fact only “if the people 


incompatible with independent thought. 


believe that independent thought and criticism 
are essential to the progress of society, if they 
think that universities are centers of such criti 
cism.”” It is this peculiar approach to “independ 
ence,” therefore, which lies at the heart of the 
Hutchins approach to academic freedom. 

This, too, is the point at which administrator, 
philosopher, and crusader find common ground. 
The argument against restrictions on freedom, 
against loyalty oaths, against local and federal 
interference in the life of the school is built upon 
this foundation. Only independence of thought 
(stemming from imperviousness to public pres 
sure) can make possible the clarification of “bas 
ic ideas” required for the determination of what 
the public should have. Only in an atmospher 
of untrammelled freedom can the ‘conversation 
aimed at truth” proceed. Only such a conversa- 
tion will lead to the improvement of man and 
the securing of the absolute values defined by 
philosophy, 

Since his acceptance of the presidency of the 
Fund for the Republic, Dr. Hutchins has been 
constantly in the limelight. According to the 
fund's report for 1955, its object is “to advance 
understanding of civil liberties” rather than to 


concern itself with general education; but edu 


Hutchins, Ethics, 61:95-104, Jan 
Freedom,” of. cit., p. 12 
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Academic 
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cators find it difficult to view its president with 
out at least a figurative cap and gown. Even as 
we see the immutability of his philosophic posi 
tion, we cannot but recognize that the sanctions 
freedom 


for and the tenor of his demand for 


have not changed. We recall his testimony be 
fore the Broyles Commission investigating sedi 
tious activity in Illinois in 1949.'° On that occa 
sion he was already opposing loyalty oaths and 
the doctrine of guilt by association. It is equally 
significant that, at the same time, he claimed no 
knowledge of the workings of the Communist 
Party; and he has continued to plead ignorance 
His 


whether or not Communists should be hired by 


on that score. criteria for determining 


the schools or by the Fund for the Republic re 


main the logical criteria deriving from his pat 
ticular philosophic belief. 

Nonetheless he has continually taken the of 
fensive against the indiscriminate firing of Com 
munists and has consistently defended the right 
of individual Communists to be judged in terms 
of their individual qualifications. He has at 
tacked dismissals for pleading the Filth Amend 
ment, has reiterated that Communists should be 


ousted only for indoctrinating, and has affirmed 


and reaffirmed his own willingness to hire cer 
tain Communists to do specific jobs under his 
supervision.'* All this has called down upon his 
head the wrath of the American Legion and such 
representatives of the right as Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., and Senator McCarthy, as well as that of 
more moderate exponents of action for internal 
security. It has also, of course, evoked the awed 
admiration of liberals throughout the country, 
many of whom are convinced that the neo-Thom 
ist leopard of Chicago has changed his spots. 
It is evident that he has not and that the good 
fight and the courage behind it stem from a 
philosophic attitude more than 2,000 years old 
Dr. Hutchins is one who has stood, transfixed, 
in the Athenian agora and has come to render 
to Main Street 


and we can only marvel at the visitation, even 


the values that were Pericles’: 


when we cannot agree. 
When we 


rary contributions to educational theory, we 


attempt to measure his contempo 


can 
See “Lhe Great Investigation University of Chicago 
All Campus Committee Opposing the Broyles I 
the Broyles 1949) 

/ go. Neu Nov. 8, 1955 

2 Eg., New Nov. 20, 1949; March 19, 1952 
Jan. 27, 1955 Nov, 8, Nov. 19, 1955 


sills 


and 
Inve stigation 

York Times 
York Times 


April 3, Sept. 20 
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has been added since 
“No 
The 
theory has not 


only conclude that little 
“The Higher Learning in America’ and 
Friendly Voice” were published in 1936, 
edifice of the clean and classic 
been renovated in response to changing demands 
and shifting styles. His sights are set above the 
phenomenal world of immediate and pressing 


Heri 


tage and classical humanism and the unchang 


needs, of transient social predicaments. 


ing Ideal remain the essence of his theory; and 
experience, which proves nothing in his uni 


verse, certainly cannot tempt him to change. 


The earth has moved, if he has not; and the 
climate of opinion in America today tends to be 
far more hospitable to his message than it was 
in the troubled crisis days of the first enunciation 


Lhere 


being raised on behalf of 


of the need for dialogue are numerous 


friendly voices now 
the liberal arts and in opposition to vocational 
ism, relativism, and the other bétes nowres of Dr 


The the 


may the 


Hutchins’ a por alypse Bestors and 


Lynds and the Smiths not be of 
Hutchins persuasion; they may never have felt 
the cool breezes from the Aegean Sea; but they 
are being moved by what they also consider to 
chaos, and their 


When we 


now moves in a goodly company in making his 


be educational responses are 


closely akin to his. consider that he 
demands, we must agree that he is responding 
in a manner at least relevant to the educational 
problem in our country; and, because it is rele 
vant, it becomes a potent influence, with or 
without foundation aid 

Finally, his fight against restrictions on free 
dom, visible as it is to vast audiences throughout 
the land, makes him a power in American edu 


His the 


practical world; and few of us are anti-pragmat 


cation words make a difference in 
ic enough to deny that this has significance. He 
has spoken to the American Society of News 
paper Editors, to the National Press Club, to the 
Hospital Administrators, as well as to the Amet 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science in 


the past year; and in every one of his addresses 
he has had something to say about education 


[his 


emissary to the outside world: and, if for this rea 


makes him, in a sense, the schoolmen’s 


son alone, attention must be paid 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, then, dragon and 
saint, holy man and soapbox orator, reflects the 
contradictions in our 


integration as well as the 
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culture, It is supremely ironic that a man who 
has scorned the experiential test for what is im 
portant should now be judged important by the 


consequences of his work in actual life; but it is 


invigorating, too. We may well conclude, after 
tracing his profile, that blacks and whites shade 
into gray and that it is the better part of valor 


to try to understand before we judge 


REPORT 


A Sixth Report on TV 


By PAUL WITTY 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


rg. 
| HE RAPIDITY with which the television set be 


came a part of the standard equipment of the 
typical American home may be seen in the data 


In studies made during 


on ownership of sets. g 


1950-55 ol 
and their teachers in Chicago and vicinity, there 


some 2,000 children, their parents, 
has becn revealed a steady increase in owner 
ship. In 1950, 43% of the pupils reported that 
they had home; in 1951, 68%; in 1952, 
53%; in in 1954, 95%; 1955, 


with some homes having two ot 


scts al 
1953, 92%; and in 
91% more 
sets. hus, in this metropolitan area, almost all 
IV. 


The amount of time children spend teleview 


children now have access to 


ing has been investigated repeatedly during this 


period, In 1950, many people believed that 


televiewing might be a passing fancy and that 
the amount of time devoted to ‘TV would drop 
sharply after the novelty of the activity had worn 
olf. ‘Lhat this prediction has not been realized 


may be seen from the results of our studies, 


which show that children now actually spend 
more time, on the average, viewing TV than 
they did during the period when ‘TV offered a 
new experience for them, In 1950, the elemen 
tary school pupils spent 21 hours each week 


IV; in 1951, the 


There was a slight increase during the next two 


with average was 19 hours 


years—to 23 hours of televiewing each week by 
1954, 
the average was 21.5 hours per weck, and, in 
1955, 23.7 The 


high-school pupils was 14 hours in 1954 and 1955 


the elementary school pupils in 1953. In 


hours per week. average for 

In 1950, the parents spent 24 hours on the 
average each weck in televiewing, about 20 hours 
in 1951, 19 hours in 19538, 16 hours in 1954, and 
21.2 hours in 1955 


English, Nov., 1955, and Oct 
May 15, 1954 


P. Witty, Elementary 
1954; Sonoot aNnpd Soctrry, Vol. 79 
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Leachers continue to spend less time with ‘IV 
than do the children or their parents, In 1951, 
the teachers’ average was about nine hours per 
week; in 1953, 12; in 1954, 11.5; and in 1955, 
12.5 hours. 

This study shows that ‘IV has maintained or 
increased somewhat its popularity. ‘Televiewing 


is the favorite leisure activity of elementary 
school pupils who persist in spending upwards 
of 20 hours per week in this activity. High-school 
pupils devote much less time to TV, averaging 
about 14 hours pel weck. 

In several studies it became clear that the 
amount of televiewing is not related closely to 
intelligence or to scholarship. Excessive viewing 


of TV, 


somewhat lower academic attainment 


associated with 
Although 


I'V does not, on the whole, appear to influence 


however, seems to be 


educational attainment markedly, the teachers 
and parents report undesirable effects in individ 
children 


ual cases. On the other hand, there are 


who have been stimulated to do better work 
because of interests engendered by ‘TV. 

In 1950, behavior and adjustment problems 
were associated with TV by about half of the 
teachers and one third of the parents; in 1953, 
by 28% of the teachers and 30% of the parents; 
in 1954, by 30% 
parents; and in 1955, by 30% of the teachers and 


16% of the 


of the teachers and 39% of the 
parents. The problems included 
neglect of homework, mealtime disturbance, in 
creased nervousness, fatigue, impoverishment of 
play, disinterest in school, reduction in reading, 
and eye strain. 

In 1953 and in 1954, a group of teachers made 
investigations of the children in their classes 
who spent extremely large amounts of time tele 
viewing. Some of the children were problem 


cases, but others were well-adjusted, successful 
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students, In every case of maladjustment, tactors 


such as poor home conditions, lack of interest, 


unfortunate expericnce, and other factors seemed 


to contribute to the child’s difficulties. “1V alone 


not be undesirable 


IL he 


praisal of the 


could held responsible fot 


behavior. teachers concluded that an ap 


desirability or the undesirability 
ascertained only by a 


child 


ol televiewing could be 


complet case study of each Similar re 


sults were reported in 1955, 
Parents and teachers indicated that many chil 
In 1955, 


pupils stated that they read less 


dren read less than they did before TV 
of the 
amount. It is 


and 12%, the same 


clear that more than one third of today’s pupils 


probably read less than they did before T\ 


even if the average amount of reading has not 


been altered greatly and many children actually 


The 


regarded as a real problem by many parents and 


read more now group that reads less is 


tea hers 
rank s ol 


favorite programs and many new programs have 


Changes have 


taken place in the 


become popular. 


In 1950, the 
Hopalon Cassid Howd 

Ranger, Milton Berle frthur Godfre 
Fry. In 1952, I Love Lucy was the best liked program 
of boys and girls. My Friend Irma and Roy Roge 
New favorite 
Dra he 


school 


favorite programs of the children in 


Doody Lone 
] 


ind Small 


cluded 


endorsed uch as 
Buttons 
1954 
programs best 
Vargie, Roy Roger 
1955 


highly 
Superman, Red 
list in 1953. In 
liked these 
My Little 


man. In 


1 
were also 


ind ided the 
the elementar pupil 
I Love Lucy, Dragnet 
Tot ind Super 
universal acclaim from the 
and Rin-Tin lu ind 
I Love Lu the 


dropped to fourth place 


almost 
Disne 


very popul ir, too 


children came to vland 


Lassie 


former 


be came 
favorite 
{rthu 
top five 
1953 


Only Godfre favorite, remained 


among the programs preferred by 
I Love Lucy retained 
1952 And Dragnet 


Button 


| 


school tudents in 


which was first achieved in 


Hour, and Red 


most 


place 


Colgate Comed wert also 


included among the popular programs IL he 
students hicago and 
ferred, in 1954, the lowin I Love Luc 
I Led Three Live This Is Your Life, Colgate 
Hour Jachie Gleason, and Libera 
Gobel was given first place 
land; then came Toast of the Town, Medi 
and J Love Lucy 

In 1950 {rthur Godfrey 


extremely well-liked by the 


high-school Evanston pre 


Dragnet 
Comed 
In 1955, George 
Disne 

Dragnet 


followed closely by 


Milton Berle were 


Sport programs 


xhibitions 


iltered 


ind 
parents 
including the ubiquitous wrestling ¢ were 
also very popular. Choices 
period 1950 to 1955 with J Love Lucy 


I Love Lu 


wert during the 
attaining first 
held first 


place in 1952. In 195% rank 
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irthur 
rank. The 
Your Life 
Theater 


What's My Line? and Omnibus. 


remained in the list 


followed by 


Godfre with tourth 
1954 favorites were l Lo Le us Is 
See It No What's y inel aft Tl 
irthur Godfre 5 
Person, Med 
l Love Lucy. 


Only 25 ol the t 


) 
i ) i fo 


This ! f Disneyland 


ind they were 


and 


1950 
Whats My Line? 


mtinued a 


j j 
whers had 


essed them in 1955 

st choice in 195] 
in 1952, 1953, and 1954 I he 
ess enthusiasm for / Love Lu 


parents In 1955 


but Yo pos 
ind ¢ 
favorite teachers showed 
than did their pupils 
and the popular programs of the 
teachers included Meet th Omnibus, News 
What Uy Line?, and My ‘eeper in 1954, What's 
My aft TV Theat Shou 
Per » ) and Omnil >, Lafe 
ne 
and / Love Lucy 

l children placed How Doody 
Berle at the disliked 
1952. Wester Vurder Myste and 
were in disfavor with parents 
cited dy De 
and Captat leo a 


Vi lton 
programs in 
Vilton Berle 


1953 


and 
top ot the lst 
ind teachers. In 
the children Milton 
Berle 


Parents 


unpopul ir programs 


indicated mid Crime 


programs were in yg \ ester Milton 
Berle Old Me rllowe Ihe teachers ex 
ssed a dislike tor Murder ind Crime 
Wrestlin Western ind 1 Movies In 

were disliked by the 


Dood Ne 


children’s 


and 


1954 children 

mong 
Video In 1955, these 
rams: Hlowdy Doody, Medt 
in and New . I he 


expressed i 


similar programs 


Hoody ind 
disliked 
lrthur Godtrey Box 
1954 

lislike for Westerns, Crime 
ind Milton Berle 
distaste ‘ Western 
Berle 


them Captain 


were pro 


parents and teachers in 
Common 
program Wrestlin Parents and 
indicated a 

Irthwuy 
M ovie 


1955, 


teacher 999 
ind (Cy) pro im 
Wrestling, and Old 

In 1954 


ported that the 


C,odtre lton 


ind teacher ind parents re 


would like to see the addition 


olf educational programs that would stimulate 


children to read, and that it would be desirabl 


o arrange schedules so that mor uperior pro 


rams for children could be viewed during the 


early evening hours. Better planning ol uch 


I hi 


necessity tor 


ilso suggested teachers 


parents stres ed, 


presentations was 
dis 
offer 


ind too, the 


crimination in the choices among current 


ings reported that family councils 


Some parents 
have been most effective in improving habits of 
lhe 


examples of the successful use of TV in fostering 


televiewing. teachers cited a number of 
interest and engendering success in school. More 
over, both parents and teachers stressed the need 


They 


other 


such as Disneyland 
Z00 


cienct pres¢ ntations, trave le gues, and historical 


tor more programs 


cited the desirability of Parade and 
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offerings. Frequently suggested was the need for 


programs for older children comparable to 
Ding Dong School. 

Kkach year, parents and teachers mentioned 
the inferior quality of many IV programs for 
children, ‘There is good reason for this concern. 
The National Association for Better Radio and 
1954 that crime 


violence on children’s programs had increased 


Lelevision announced in and 
100% during the preceding three years. In a 60 
hour study, the association samples found 26 
hours of the “programming” to be “objection 
able.” 
Video, Dick Tracy, Eastside Kids, and Ramar of 


the Jungle—were judged ‘“‘most objectionable.” 


Five shows—Captain Midnight, Captain 


In 1955, this organization reported that, although 
the “amount of time given to crime shows has 
not decreased,” the situation is somewhat im 
proved by the increased availability of other 
types of programs, 

Ihe antidote to the undesirable aspects of 
I'V lies in the provision of a constructive pro 
gram of guidance for children and young people 
In working together on such a program, parents 
and teachers might examine the recreational 
opportunities of the school and of the commu 
nity and try to offer boys and girls abundant 
opportunities for varied play activities and crea 
tive pursuits of many kinds. They should study 
each child carefully to ascertain and to under 
In this 


effort, they should examine the programs he 


stand his particular nature and needs. 


is seeing on IV and ascertain the amount of time 
he gives to the radio and to the movies. The 
merits and limitations of favorite programs 
should be discussed with the child. Other leisure 
activities and interests should be scrutinized, too, 
and constructive suggestions should be made to 
bring about balanced programs of recreation. 

It has proved desirable for parents to set up 
determine effective ways of 


family councils to 


budgeting time. Criteria for the selection of 
I'V programs have been employed successfully 
in this endeavor. 

Some children need to acquire more efficient 
reading habits and skills so that they will enjoy 
the act of reading. And others need to develop 
a desire to read; a tendency to read widely may 
be established in some children by associating 


books Children 


should be encouraged to read critically, to listen 


with their strong interests. 


discriminatingly, and to evaluate the worth of 
TV 


Televiewing offers an 


pictured presentations offered on and 


through other media. 
opportunity for desirable motivation of school 
work through the association of reading and 
other pursuits with worth-while interests awak 
ened or extended through this activity. 

sy guiding children to choose programs with 
greater discrimination, and by associating this 
with other desirable activities, 


strong interest 


we may discover that many benefits may result 


from the children’s favorite leisure pursuit. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In Defense of Pragmatism 


A, rrep S. Reiw’s well-written and thought-pro 
Society, Feb. 18, 


1956) represents a condemnation of “the natural 


voking paper (SCHOOL AND 


istic educational theories of Dewey and his fol 
lowers.”” It is debatable as to whether Dewey’s 
theories may be accurately categorized as “nat 
uralistic.” But when Reid takes to task pragma 
tism per se as a fit foundation for our educational 
system, he has thrown himself open to the opposi 
tion which he probably anticipated. He says that 
the tenets of pragmatism have been found want 
ing because of “their obvious inadequacy in 
practice for a mature, enlightened people.” 


Henry Steele Commager has said that tran 
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scendentalism and pragmatism are the two in 


digenous American philosophical movements 
which have contributed most to the intellectual 
world, Contrary to its critics’ comments, pragma 
tism has real depth and historical development. 
Charles S. Peirce gave it its birth, while William 
James and John Dewey elaborated upon and 
extended it. 

“Experience,” or its corollary, keeps reappear 
ing in the writings of the three greatest American 
pragmatists. The test of a belief or philosophy, 
pragmatically speaking, lies in whether it works 
in actual experience. 


This matter of “its working” has laid pragma 
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lists Open to criticism on the ground that their 
philosophy is at best shallow and at worst op 
portunistic. But Peirce, James, and Dewey all set 
up criteria as to whether a given idea works. 
‘True, there was considerable attention given by 
manitestations of a 


them to the individualistic 


also con 


the 


workable philosophy, But there was 


sideration, especially by Dewey, of social 


aspect. In the latter respect, no idea which is 
related to the people’s welfare is to be considered 
workable until it has been tested over a long 
period of time. What better test than this can 
there be for the democratic way of life? 


By the same token, a case has been made by 
many pragmatists for religion. It has been shown 


Lo 


historically that man has needed a religion 


modern times the dictators who have tried 
stamp out religion have failed in their efforts. It 
has pointedly been said, “If there were no God, 
Does not this 
God 


a religious creature? 


man would have to invent one 


represent prool that there must be a and 
that man is basically 

I have personally been acquainted with some 
“disciples” of John Dewey in a casual way 
and ot lo 
knowledge, they never have opposed the teach 
Those 
that 


of the 


have known a few them well my 


ing of basic content who understand 


Dewey indeed have said this material 


EVENTS 


r 


the Current Status of 


r 
I HE 26 numbers of SCHOOL AND Society fol 


1955-56 treated various educational topics and 


problems, particularly in higher and teache 


education. The articles considered racial desegr 
gation, acade mite freedom, church state re lations, 
Federal aid, and discrimination in admissions to 


As the 


published papers and reports on foreign school 


in journal 


fraternities previous years, 


systems and international educational relations 


A new policy was inaugurated during the year 


the valuable annual report on 


Ray 


addition to 


In 
college and university enrollments by D1 
mond Walters, now in its 36th consecutive year, 


SCHOOL AND Society offered special issues on the 


private religious school, Federal aid, and a 


Festschrift number in honor of the 75th birthday 


Annual Meeting 
Ine 


the Secretary 


for 


report of the 


Ads 


Jased on 
Society 
1956 


the the ancement of Education 


April 6 
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should have a functional purpose and that it 
should be functionally presented in the class 
room. Nor do the Deweyites Oppose the liberal 
arts or the “great books,” although they certainly 
would not go so far with the latter program as 
Robert M. 


The critics of pragmatism have not sufficiently 


would Hutchins. 


studied this fundamentally American philosophy 
Moreover, they have been courting the danger 
as the pragmatists have repeatedly charged—ol 
keeping knowledge, wisdom, and learning in the 
well-known ivory tower. 

I myself have been critical of certain educa 
tionists for their gobbledygook. But I will gladly 
defend the protagonists of pragmatism, provided 
they have carefully considered the subject, from 
Prof. Reid as that 


right elementary 


by Dewey's 


all 
children but not for more mature persons, Prag 
the 


such criticism 


theories are for school 


matism, properly understood, represents 
most mature general philosophy which has been 


\s 


education, it is good for the young, the middle 


developed on American soil a basis for then 


aged, and our senior citizens 


WitttamM H. Fisner 


Director of Instruction 


Las Ve Schools 


School and Society 


Kandel. 


much 


ol and former editor, Dr. L,I 
I he 
thanks for their speedy and efficient co-operation 


IL he ol 


encourages the editors to plan additional ones 


its trustec 


contributors to these numbers deserve 


good reception these special ISSucs 


on other significant educational topics. Readers 
have commended the policy of presenting diver 


gent viewpoints within a single journal. In this 


AND SOCIETY continues to serve as 


ol 


encouragcinent 


way SCHOO! 
and 
t 

of 


controversial issues makes it a unique publication 


an exchange educational philosophy 


yractice, Its of the airing 
in the realm of educational literature 

Despite the editor's willingness to publish all 
shades of educational thought, fewer persons this 


of 
Very probably, from the ma 


year availed themselves the space for con 


troversial writing 


terial now awaiting publication, the fires of dis 


cussion will once more be kindled 
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Not 
SCHOO! 
1955 


should be taken of the new format of 
AND Society, introduced on Sept. 17 
The use of color and illustrative matter on 
the front and inside pages has aroused conside: 
able attention. Many have expressed their written 


and oral satisfaction with the new appearance of 


the periodical. Credit for all this is due to Stanley 
His 


determined planning was responsible not only 


Lehrer, the managing editor and treasurer. 


for the visual change, but also for the attraction 


of more advertising and for the maintenance 


of financial solvency 


With all the pleasant reactions to SCHOOL AND 


Society, it is hard to understand the loss in 


membership, The availability of many organiza 


tiona! magazines and specialized periodicals has 


apparently reduced the demand for a general 


educational journal which approaches various 
problems with impartiality. However, we believ« 


that ScHooLt AND Sociery resembles no othe 


journal in the field of education, It fulfills a need 
which is bound to be recognized and appreciated 
Constant effort toward improvement of content 
and service, in our judgment, will attract new 
members to the Society 


SCHOOL AND Society has been regarded for 


some time as a quality journal, an artistic success. 
Let it be hoped that in the coming year it will 
not only uphold this reputation, but that it will 
and financial 


also enhance its membership 


W.W.B. . 


status 


A FOUR-YEAR COURSE FOR NURSES 


DHE FIVE-YEAR COURSE in nursing at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin was cut in April, 1956, to a 
four-year course following a three-year study of 
curriculum and requirements by a committee of 
Nursing It took 10 
summers to gain a B.S. de- 


Now 


requiremeé nts in 


the School of formerly 


semesters and three 


gree in nursing from Wisconsin it will be 


possible to fill all the eight 
semesters and three summers 


Shortening the program, the committee point 
ed out, has been made possible by adopting the 
philosophy that liberal arts education is not 
pre-professional but part of professional educa 
tion; developing a program of progression and 
closely co-ordinated: subject-matter and clinical 
experience reducing the ratio of students to 


instructors in the clinical areas; and_ placing 


specialization on a post-baccalaureate level 





IDDLEBUI 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


On the Middlebury Campus, June 29-August 16 


FRENCH ° 
RUSSIAN . 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 


GERMAN ~ 
SPANISH 


June 27 


ITALIAN 


August 11 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


August 15 


Both at Bread Loaf, on the 


mountain campus 


Come see for yourself what has made the Middlebury reputation 


For complete information write 
The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 7 MIDDLEBURY 7 


VERMONT 
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4 New HARPER Title By 
Joseph Justman & Walter Mais 


COLLEGE TEACHING: Its 


Practice and Potential 
ntla 
By Joseph Justman, Professor of Education, and 
Walter H. Mais, Chairman of the Department of 
Physics, Brooklyn College 
Dealing with both principles and techniques, this book offers a comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the tasks involved in college teaching in light of the growing numbers and 
changing needs of students today. An original and stimulating volume on all phases 
of the relationship between teacher and student, between teacher and curriculum, with 
emphasis on the teacher's continued personal growth. “The seasoned teacher as well as 
the beginner will find here an extension of his range of professional resources.” 
Howarp Lee Nosrranp, Executive Officer, 
Department of Romance Languages, University 


of W ashington 




















75 at your bookstore 
or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 


$3. 


























INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOLARSHIP HIGH STANDARDS 
eo we e 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


a o © 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 
e © ® 
A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
& ® o 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Post Office Box 1211 


VUember of the National Counc 


Los Altos, California 
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OUTSTANDING 
urerei sy Vfl, || ie -fele) ¢€- 


From the McGraw-Hill Series in Education 


STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING and HOWARD T. BATCHELDER, Indiana 
University. New Third Edition. 418 pages, $5.00 


A basic reference for student teachers to help them integrate philosophy, educational 
psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public education into a single 
pattern of knowledge that can be used in planning and guiding the educational 
experience es of youth in secondary schools. Comprehensive in scope, yet compact, 
it deals with important concepts and principles related to the induction of students 
into responsible teaching. It is written directly to the student teacher, in an attempt 
to help him broaden his concept of student teaching to include all that a teacher 
does in the classroom, in the total school, and in the community. 

In this new third edition, old material has been revised and new material added 
without changing the educational philosophy inherent in the former editions. 
Discussion of methods have been completely reorganized to include important 
pedagogical concepts within the context of the present-day classroom situation 
Illustrative material has been extensively revised: more than 100 new pictures are 
included, Text-Films and Filmstrips are available for use with the book, and are 
mentioned in the various chapters with which they are correlated. They are of 
great value in directing students’ attention to important ideas, stimulating discussion, 
and increasing the applications of important principles 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 


By G. MAX WINGO, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH 
SCHORLING. New Second Edition. 438 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching in the 
elementary school, It is designed to help develop a unified learning experience in 
classroom teaching. As before, the book deals not only with teaching method, but 
also with the aims of the elementary school as they relate to child development; 
the curriculum; ‘the guidance function of the elementary school; and the relation 
of extra-class activities to the total program. In general, the text stresses teaching 
as a profession and includes material on the professional growth of teachers. 

This second edition is essentially new in style and organization, with all but three 
chapters rewritten. An important addition is the discussion of teaching gifted 
children in the regular classroom. The chapter on audio-visual materials has been 
completely rewritten. Five motion pictures and five followup filmstrips correlated 
with the book are now available. 


. . . Send for copies on approval .. . 


RAWA -Hitt. BookxzX COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





